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Foreword 


6  To  be  introduced  recendy  to  the  collages  of  Irwin  Kremen  was  an  unex- 

pected and  very  special  delight.  Even  on  first  sight  they  seemed  always  to 
have  been  lodged  in  my  consciousness.  Their  gossiping  fragments  of  tex- 
tures and  colors,  belonging  to  things  seen  but  half  forgotten,  hint,  surpris- 
ingly, at  firm  and  reassuring  structures,  but  structures  that  remain  as  dif- 
ficult to  define  as  the  elusive  air  of  reminiscence  that  the  works  evoke.  Al- 
though the  materials  are  a  testimony  to  transiency,  the  composition  seems  as 
inevitable  as  nature  and  as  permanent  as  art. 

For  all  of  the  evocativeness  of  the  lovingly  collected  bits  of  stuff  out  of 
which  Kremen  has  evolved  his  collages,  it  is  design  that  ultimately  carries  the 
theme.  Delicate  harmonies  and  visual  counterpoint  are  carried  on  by  the 
most  unlikely  elements  that  would  seem  to  have  come  together  by  sheer 
chance.  But  the  harmony  is  particularly  winning  and  the  counterpoint  ab- 
sorbing. Not  chance,  but  a  finely  honed  perception  and  highly  disciplined 
skill  have  provided  these  intensive  pleasures  for  the  intelligent  eye. 

We  are  pleased  that  the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts  can  join  with  the 
Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art  in  presenting  this  first  exhibi- 
tion of  Kremen's  collages  and  are  grateful  to  our  commissioner  R.  Philip 
Hanes,  Jr.,  for  bringing  Irwin  Kremen  and  his  fascinating  works  to  our  at- 
tention. 

Joshua  C.  Taylor 

Director, 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 


On  the  Exhibition 


Irwin  Kremen  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Southeastern  Center  for  Contempo-  / 
rary  Art  (secca).  Our  exhibition  center  has  been  actively  involved  since  1 956 
with  the  identification  and  exhibition  of  the  artists  of  the  eleven-state  south- 
eastern region.  That  a  major  collage  artist  of  Kremen's  stature  should  go 
unnoticed  is  a  tribute  to  his  passionate  dedication  toward  a  personal,  highly 
sophisticated  concept  developed  totally  outside  the  good  old  "Mainstream 
Flash  System."  For  years  his  work  was  known  only  to  a  small  community  of 
close  friends,  some  of  whom  go  back  with  him  to  his  Black  Mountain  college 
days. 

We  are  indebted  to  Whitney  Jones,  who  brought  Irwin  Kremen's  work  to 
the  attention  of  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  whose  interest  in  Black  Mountain  Col- 
lege and  the  arts  in  general  is  well  known.  At  Phil  Hanes's  suggestion,  secca 
contacted  Kremen,  and,  after  viewing  the  collages,  our  curator  enthusiasti- 
cally recommended  that  we  pursue  the  possibility  of  an  exhibition.  Phil 
Hanes  again  led  the  way  by  soliciting  the  support  of  Joshua  Taylor,  which 
resulted  in  the  cosponsorship  of  this  exhibition  by  secca  and  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 

Irwin  Kremen  is  a  gifted  artist  whose  remarkable  collages,  though  small  in 
scale,  are  monumental  in  impact.  This  exhibition  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for 
secca. 

Ted  Potter 

Director, 

Southeastern  Center  for  Contemporary  Art 


For  Irwin  K.  and  his  Work 


maKing 
maRks 
in  watEr 
so  that  they  reMain 

whEre  they  were 
before  they  were  writteN. 

letting  spring  taKe 
summeR's 
placE. 

autuMn's  too, 
and  wintEr's. 
travel  iN  another  country. 

a  larK 
baRks. 
you  can't  hElp  but  hear 
hiM. 

it's  part  of  a  drEani 

that'sjust  Now  beginning. 


John  Cage 
March  1978 
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Hey,  Jackson,  These  Drippy  Poles  for  You,  1976,  cat.  no.  27. 


That  Pure  and  Riddling  Trutli 


Kremen  and  I  have  talked  together  through  the  years  about  the  conundrum 
of  beauty:  that  pure  and  riddhng  truth  that  one  seeks  to  serve  in  one's  work 
and  adores  in  the  masters'.  It  is  in  Kremen's  collages.  This  is  not  easy  beauty. 
It  is  deeply  worked,  deeply  felt,  attuned,  adjusted,  considered,  lived  with, 
reevaluated,  kept,  befriended,  acknowledged. 

For  many  years,  as  Kremen  has  created  these  masterworks,  I  have  looked 
at  them  and  been  changed  by  them.  This  is  one  of  their  unic]ue  powers:  they 
draw  one  into  themselves.  One  senses  in  their  mystery  a  sublime  coherence, 
though  no  less  beyond  speech.  They  work  upon  one's  being,  like  a  music. 
They  look  at  one  like  an  eye,  and  their  gaze  is  transparent:  small  crystalline 
images  made  of  torn  papers  from  European  billboards  and  streetlamps, 
from  walls  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Old  grundgy  papers,  w  ith  the  smell  of 
weathering  on  them.  A  mist  of  mold,  a  crackle  of  heat,  a  curl  of  damp,  a 
swipe  of  some  broad  blade  in  large  type.  The  mystery  of  paper,  of  pulp,  of 
rag  and  tree.  This  bag  of  trash  is  gold  to  the  inner  eye.  He  carries  it  like  a 
treasure  hunter  from  the  depths,  sorts  his  wealth,  and  begins  the  rites  of 
collage  on  any  handy  table  or  bench.  His  concentration  is  like  an  ocean  in 
which  colors  and  shapes  form  themselves  anew. 

This  Kremen  when  I  met  him  was  a  student  at  Black  Mountain  College 
near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  where  I  was  teaching  English.  He  came 
down  from  Chicago  to  grow  toward  the  arts  of  writing.  But  writing  was  al- 
ways depth  consciousness  for  him,  always  the  soul  in  her  labyrinth  and  the 
leap  of  light.  He  met  his  wife  Barbara  at  one  of  David  Tudor's  historic  piano 
concerts  in  New  York  City.  That  winter  and  the  next,  we  three  read  Finne- 
gans  Wake  together.  Kremen  worked  on  and  off  in  New  York  bookstores, 
living  as  he  could — looking  for  the  passage  through.  They  went  to  Cam- 
bridge and  began  their  family.  Kreman  went  to  Harvard  Graduate  School  to 
study  psychology  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and  in  time  came  to  Duke  to 
teach  it. 

In  1 966, 1  drove  to  Durham  on  my  way  to  Penland  School  of  Crafts  to  do  a 
program  I  called  "Cross-Over."  We  would  work  with  fabric  collage:  cutting 
and  sewing.  Young  Claire  gathered  scraps  of  cloth,  and  we  arranged  them  in 
layers.  Yoimd  Adam  made  a  crescent  form,  which  I  wore  as  a  pendant.  Big 
dark  Daddy  sniffed  around.  "What  are  you  doing  for  yourself?"  I  asked, 
wondering  where  the  poet  had  got  to  in  his  academic  flurry.  He  made  his 
first  collage,  cut  and  sewn. 


That  summer,  they  went  to  FAirope,  visiting  friends  in  Ascona,  Switzer- 
hmd.  Kremen  was  deeply  struck  by  the  paper  collages  of  an  artist  friend, 
Italo  Valenti.  When  he  came  home,  he  began  to  tear  paper,  arrange  it  with 
tweezers,  form  tiny  images,  maybe  two  inches  by  three  inches.  Powerful.  Asa 
sunset  is,  and  the  sun  as  big  as  the  end  of  your  thumb.  The  power  of  the 
abyss,  the  imaginal. 

Nearly  every  summer  they  went  to  Europe,  nourished  by  art  and  travel. 
They  stayed  a  year  in  Italy.  Each  time  Kremen  came  home,  he  brought  new 
work,  and  more  material.  Each  visit  I  would  be  treated  to  recent  collages  and 
would  reexperience  in  depth  the  familiar  pieces  on  the  walls.  All  the  w  hile  he 
was  listening  to  music,  looking  at  painting,  at  dance,  reading,  ponder- 
ing. .  .  . 

There  is  a  story  I  used  to  tell  Kremen,  about  a  dinner  in  New  York's 
Chinatown  with  Jackson  Pollock  and  others.  Jackson  pounded  the  table  with 
his  huge  hand,  and  insisted  dramatically  that  "The  image  is  all  there  is.  A  man 
must  find  his  image  .  .  .  THE  IMAGE!"  Why  was  Jackson  so  wild  in  his 
earnestness  as  if  talking  to  the  spiritually  deaf?  Didn't  we  already  agree  that 
art  is  image?  What  deeper  revelation  was  he  attempting  to  call  forth?  What  is 
the  difference  between  one  image  and  another? 

One  image  may  be  pure,  from  source.  Kremen's  collages  transform  time 
as  well  as  space.  Made  from  shreds  of  past  events,  they  emerge  in  a  time 
flowing  toward  us  from  another  direction.  They  are  not  social  documentary. 
They  unfold  in  us  that  which  we  do  not  know  and  have  not  yet  become.  They 
address  the  forms  of  our  Being  in  its  foreknow  ing  of  grace.  Yes,  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  say. 

So  close  has  this  work  been  held  to  the  soul  of  the  artist  that  for  him  now  to 
show  it  to  the  world  is  a  rite  of  passage:  from  the  inwardness  and  privacy, 
which  have  been  Kremen's  way,  and  the  intimacy  of  connection,  the  protec- 
tive caring.  What  will  happen  next  lies  like  a  secret  in  the  event. 

Kremen's  collages  sing  in  the  inner  ear.  They  are  matrices  of  the  muses. 
They  are  visions  that  peel  off  the  intuitive  core  like  paper.  Twelve  years  since 
that  first  collage:  twelve  years  of  honing  and  true-ing  and  looking  deeply 
into  surfaces  and  watching  Beatity  clothe  herself. 

M.  C.  Richards 
April  24,  1 978 


Fwe  plus  A,  1973,  cat.  no.  15. 


Irwin  Kremcn  has  been  a  friend  for  many  years.  It  was  a  great  surprise 
to  see  his  work  in  collage.  Private,  mysterious,  and  strong,  it  allowed  me 
the  opportunity  to  know  him  in  another  way.  I  am  happy  others  will 
have  the  chance  to  see  this  special  work. 

Merce  Cunningham 


Why  Collage? 

An  Interview  witli  the  Artist 

The  Jullounng  pages  are  Jiom  conversaliuns  held  in  March 
1978  between  Janet  Flint,  Curator  oj  Prin  ts  a  nd  Drawings  at 
the  National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Invin  Krcmrn. 
What  began  as  transcripts  of  taped  intcniicxvs  developed  into 
edited  and  written  elaborations  by  the  artist. 


Janet  Flint    Irwin  Kremen 


You  began  making  collages  in 
1966  when  you  were  already  forty-one 
and  a  professor  in  psychology. 
What  led  you  to  begin  ? 


Had  I  begun  a  novel  at  that  time  or  returned  to  writing  verse,  I  would  not 
have  been  astonished.  But  the  sudden  burgeoning  of  capability  in  the  visual 
arts,  that  was  incredible  to  me.  I  cannot  give  reasons  for  it,  let  alone  causes, 
though  I  can  sketch  something  of  the  context  of  that  beginning  and  point  to 
some  apparent  catalysts. 

I  do  not  think  of  myself  as  scientist  then,  artist  now,  but  as  a  unity,  trying  as 
I  have  by  various  means  to  make  as  deep  a  contact  with  reality  as  I  can.  In 
1966  I  was  in  fresh  ferment.  My  ideas  were  undergoing  upheaval  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  decade,  I  found  myself  relatively  free  from  certain 
philosophic  strictures.  Open  and  invigorating  though  not  easy,  that  was  my 
situation.  Into  it,  dow  n  for  a  week's  visit,  came  my  old  friend  M.  C.  Richards, 
poet,  potter,  teacher,  above  a\\  person.  What  she  said  to  me  about  myself  as 
artist  raked  up  the  coals  of  my  old  connection  to  the  arts.  She  induced  me  to 
make  a  collage  from  odd  pieces  of  cloth.  After  she  had  gone  I  had  the 
greatest  urge  to  make  another,  this  time  from  paper.  I  gathered  together 
odds  and  ends  that  I  had  about,  an  old  news  photo  of  Virginia  Woolf,  illus- 
trations of  the  death  masks  of  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Blake,  cutouts  of 
block  letters,  logarithmic  paper,  and  made  a  try — but  what  a  disaster! 

Shortly  thereafter  we  went  off  to  Europe,  mainly  to  visit  old  friends  in 
Ascona,  Switzerland,  w  here  Barbara,  my  wife,  had  once  lived.  This  was  our 
first  trip  abroad  since  1 957.  We  had  a  fine  place  overlooking  Lago  Maggiore, 
that  blue  wonder  of  an  Italian  lake  flanked  by  mountains.  In  the  homes  of 
our  friends,  especially  that  of  Mme.  Aline  Valangin  and  of  Anne  and  Italo 
Valenti,  I  saw  work  by  friends  of  theirs,  among  them  Jean  Arp  and  Julius 
Bissier,  Mark  Tobey  and  Ben  Nicholson,  and  this  work  moved  me  much  but 
none  more  than  that  of  Valenti  himself.  He  was  then  making  marvelous 
collages,  pure  and  intense.  I  sensed  the  t|uality  of  their  integration  when  I 
saw  more  of  his  work  at  his  studio.  In  that  hour,  I  do  believe  I  grasped  what 
minimally  had  to  happen  beU)re  a  successful  collage  came  into  being.  I  would 
never  again  produce  the  kind  of  disaster  that  I  had  a  month  earlier.  But  I 
could  not  then  have  said  what  it  was  that  I  had  grasped,  nor  was  I  aware  that  I 
would  shortly  act  upon  it. 

The  work  of  Arp  was  everywhere,  not  only  in  our  friends'  homes,  but  in 
Locarno  at  the  museum,  at  a  gallery,  in  a  park  along  the  lake,  and  in  his  old 
studio  next  to  Valenti's.  It  greatly  stimulated  me.  The  organic  forms  struck 
me  as  kin  to  the  great  white  boulders  hacked  out  by  the  Ticinese  streams.  I 


rwin  Kremen  in  his  studio,  1978.  Photograph  by  John  Menapace. 


16  took  to  collecting  stones,  partly  in  emulation  of  Valenti.  partly  in  the  hope  of 

finding  one  resembling  an  Arp.  I  would  go  down  to  the  river  Maggia  and 
hunt  along  its  bank  or  knee-deep  in  its  chill,  selecting,  discarding,  weighing 
forms  and  colors,  much  as  I  would  do  later  with  paper.  And  wherever  I  went, 
up  different  valleys,  on  hidden  plateaus,  in  other  streams,  I  searched  simi- 
larly. I  had  begun  my  training  but,  again,  did  not  know  it. 


J.F.  I.K. 

Then  duiyou  start  making  things        Not  immediately.  Events  continued  to  unwind  blindly.  In  Ascona,  at  the 

ivhen  you  got  home?        fringes  of  my  attention,  the  question  "Do  I  dare  try?"  hung  unanswered.  I 
returned  with  no  intention  consciously  to  do  anything.  What  I  did  do,  how- 
ever, was  to  talk  Barbara  into  letting  me  remove  a  Valenti  gouache  from  a 
little  farewell  book  that  her  friends  had  made  for  her  when  she  left  Ascona 
late  in  1 949.  I  aimed  to  frame  and  hang  it.  So  I  went  down  one  day  to  a  local 
frainer,  Mr.  Tidd,  and  asked  him  to  cut  a  mat  for  it.  In  his  workshop  behind 
his  gallery,  I  spotted  a  barrel  crammed  with  scraps  of  mat  board  in  a  variety 
of  shades.  On  an  impulse  I  asked  him  w  hether  I  could  have  some  and  he  told 
me  to  take  whatever  I  wished.  That  day  I  took  away  a  batch  and,  not  long 
later,  began  to  play  around  with  those  scrapsjust  to  see  what  would  happen. 
The  first  arrangements  were  severely  formal  and  geometric.  There  followed 
some  very  small  drawings,  made  with  felt  tips  but  including  collage  elements, 
that  employed  diagonals  and  triangular  forms  mainly.  In  both  series,  the 
images  harked  back  to  those  I  had  seen  about  at  Black  Mountain  College  in 
the  work  of  Josef  Albers  and  of  Ilya  Bolotowsky  and  also  to  a  wall  painting  I 
had  made  for  my  apartment  in  New  York  in  1947.  In  beginning,  I  appar- 
ently went  through  the  little  direct  contact  I  had  had  with  painting  in  the 
past.  Quickly  though,  I  moved  to  other  materials  and  to  other  images.  For  a 
short  while,  various  papers  that  came  into  my  office  sufficed  but  I  went  on  to 
use  almost  anything — marbled  paper,  bark,  seeds,  ashes,  styrofoam,  electri- 
cal tape,  paint,  rust,  sandpaper,  wire,  felt,  hospital  bandage,  mimeograph 
masters,  wood,  celluloid,  wasps'  nests,  plexiglass,  blotting  paper,  string,  as- 
bestos, and  more.  I  worked  feverishly,  pressing  much  of  these  to  my  use  over 
a  very  short  time,  perhaps  hardly  more  than  a  span  of  two  months.  1  used 
materials  with  abandon,  without  hesitancy  whatever,  largely  again  because  I 
recalled  that  the  people  at  Black  Mountain  were  free  to  make  their  matieres 


Comtruction,  ig68,  cat.  no.  3. 


out  of  almost  anything  for  Albers's  class  in  design.  So  long  as  anything  ap- 
pealed to  me  visually,  that  was  sufficient  reason  for  its  use.  These  differing 
materials  allowed  me  to  drop  the  formality  of  straight  lines  and  geometric 
design.  They  also  subverted  any  inclination  I  may  have  had  to  imitate  Val- 
enti.  And  they  moved  me  from  images  out  of  my  past  to  ones  I  had  not 
encountered  before,  but  which  now  I  found  myself  making.  What  an  amaz- 
ing experience  that  was,  creating  something  I  had  not  known  before  in  any 
way.  And  what  a  revelation  was  the  recognition  one  day  that  what  had 
emerged  possessed  that  mysterious  cjuality  we  recognize  as  beauty.  Fresh 
and  new  and  heady  and  humbling — but  words  cannot  really  compass  it. 


J.F.  I.K. 

Were  you  mostly  doing  collage        No,  I  also  began  to  paint  and  went  at  it  with  the  same  gusto.  At  that  time,  I 
at  this  time?        knew  little  technically  about  paint  or  painting.  I  recalled  that  Pollock  had 
gotten  paints  from  the  hardware  store,  so  I  went  there  too.  I  got  myself 
several  enamels  and  just  started. 


J.F.  I.K. 


So  you  weren't  hampered  by  a 
sense  of  materials  or  techniques  that 
you  thought  you  ought  to  use — you 

ivere  free  to  follow  your  fancy. 


That's  right,  in  painting  too.  I  used  whatever  I  could  lay  my  hands  on — 
acrylic,  oil,  tempera,  various  enamels,  aluminum  and  gold  paint,  screen- 
process  ink,  house  paints,  even  coffee.  A  year  later  I  used  earth  pigments  I 
had  gathered  f  rom  cliffs  in  Spain,  grinding  them  and  mixing  them  in 
polymer  medium;  and  still  later,  stovepipe  paint  and  whitewash.  I  painted,  I 
dripped,  I  smeared,  I  scratched,  I  did  what  I  wanted.  There  were  no  con- 
straints. 

An  anecdote  about  Arp  impressed  me  when  I  heard  it  in  Ascona.  He 
would  say  when  leaving  for  his  studio  in  the  morning  that  he  was  going  off  to 
play.  When  I  began  working  later  that  fall,  that  was  how  1  felt.  I  was  playing. 
What  I  did  was  done  for  its  own  sake  and  for  nothing  more.  My  act  was  free. 
It  rec|uired  no  extrinsic  rationale,  was  in  no  way  instrumental  to  other  ends; 
it  arose  by  itself  and  was  justified  by  nothing  other  than  itself.  It  was 
exhilarating. 

I  managed  to  keep  this  new  activity  free  from  personal  conflict  and 
worldly  striving  for  over  a  decade.  No  anxiety  marred  it,  no  despair,  no  guilt, 


nor  privilege  nor  gain.  I  bricked  myself  and  my  doing  around  in  relative 
isolation.  I  worked  for  the  joy  of  making,  doing,  playing,  and  if  I  wanted 
anything  beyond  that,  it  was  to  increase  the  intensity  of  being  that  one  expe- 
riences when  making,  and  so  intensify  the  work  itself.  As  well  as  I've  ever 
known  anything,  I  knew  that  for  me  that  could  be  had  only  in  the  privacy  of 
my  becoming.  In  its  time  this  isolation  served  me  well.  Now  a  new  phase  has 
begun  and  I  welcome  it. 


J.F,  I.K. 

Over  this  long  period  -was  there  Yes,  there  was,  Barbara.  From  the  start  she  took  what  I  did  seriously  and  that 

anyone  xeith  whom  you  eould  talk  and  was  of  singular  importance  for  me.  Her  influence  has  been  pervasive.  I  rely 

to  whom  you  ( ould  show  your  work  q,-,  her  judgment,  her  intelligence,  and  her  sensitivity.  She  gives  me  great 

tor  reaetions  and  opinions'?  .a  j    i  • 

^  '  support  and  comradeship. 


J.F.  I.K. 

Were  there  others  of  partieular       Yes,  five,  all  artists  themselves,  Valenti,  M.C.,  and  my  old  friends,  John  Cage, 
importance  to  you?        Merce  Cunningham,  and  David  Tudor.  Each  saw  work  of  mine  at  important 
points  and,  by  his  or  her  response  to  it,  helped  me  solidify  my  sense  of  self  as 
artist.  M.C.  saw  my  work  often  and  she  has  been  very  special  in  this  regard, 
throughout. 


J.F,  I.K. 

\'ou  spoke  earlier  of  being  in  jerment  m       The  gist  was  largely  intellectual  though  it  affected  me  radically.  My  teaching 
1966.  Whatdidyou  mean  by  that?        had  led  me  to  examine  critically  the  epistemological  framework  that  I  had 

made  mine  years  before  as  a  graduate  student  and  which,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
I  had  generalized  into  an  implicit  world  view.  The  crumbling  of  that  under 
severe  review  left  me  with  the  need  to  construct  a  new  conceptual  standpoint 
for  myself,  a  task  that  occupied  me  on  and  off  over  the  next  seven  years.  At 
that  time,  in  1 966,  the  new  was  again  possible  and  I  was  ready  to  accord  to  the 
personal  component  in  knowing  a  role  inconceivable  to  me  for  some  while 
before.  A  complete  epistemology  had,  it  seemed  to  me,  to  include  artistic 
knowing.  Today  I  know  it  must. 


J.F.  I.K, 

To  get  back  to  paper,  how  did  you  come  A  sabbatical  took  me  abroad  for  a  year  in  1 969  and,  one  day  in  Amsterdam 
0  use  the  kinds  of  paper  that  you  do  now?       shortly  after  our  arrival,  I  saw  some  paper  on  a  wall  that  appealed  to  me  and 

so  I  tore  it  off.  I  had,  of  course,  seen  paper  like  that  previously,  but  I  had  not 
perceived  its  special  qualities  or  its  potential.  Two  months  later,  in  Italy 
where  we  spent  that  year,  these  pieces  found  their  way  into  Settignano  I.  I 
quickly  gathered  other  poster  material,  now  from  a  temporary  wooden  wall 
near  the  Uffizi,  and  these  were  subsequently  used  in  Settignano  III  and  Settig- 
nano IV.  Throughout  that  year  in  Florence,  I  combined  paper  of  this  kind 
with  material  that  I  had  shipped  over  from  home.  But  I  did  not  begin  the 
systematic  collection  of  these  papers  for  at  least  another  year,  this  time  on  a 
trip  to  a  scientific  meeting  that  offered  me  the  chance  to  forage  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  Bruges,  and  Amsterdam.  Since  then,  I  have  gone  to  Europe  every 
year  but  one,  gathering  adequate  supplies  whenever  I  went.  American  cities 
offer  little  by  comparison,  some  hardly  anything  at  all.  Only  in  New  York, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Cambridge,  can  I  count  on  finding  a  supply  whenever 
I  am  there,  but,  then,  in  nothing  like  the  profusion  abroad. 

I  should  say,  parenthetically,  that  these  repeated  trips  abroad  served  me 
well  in  another  way.  They  let  me  school  myself  in  the  art  of  the  past  directly, 
in  cave,  megalith,  tomb,  temple,  chapel,  ruin,  castle,  convent,  abbey,  cathe- 
dral, palace,  villa,  library,  piazza,  and  museum.  Out  of  so  much  seen  at  first- 
hand and  the  ensuing  discussions  with  Barbara  have  come  my  touchstones.  I 
carry  them  in  images. 


J.F. 

20         How  do  you  begin  working  on  a  new 
collage'?  Does  it  possibly  begin  with 
a  pa)  tic ulci)  piece  oj  paper  or 
combination  oJ  papers  that  you  see? 


Hop  Bottom  /,  1972,  cat.  no.  9. 


Hop  Bottom  II,  1972, 
cat.  no.  1  o  (left). 

Tegna  III,  1972, 
cat.  no.  1 1  (right). 


I.K, 

That  has  varied  over  the  years,  but  has  become  fairly  stable.  I  can  best  de- 
scribe the  entire  process  as  it  unfolded  during  one  of  the  summer  trips  we 
took  abroad  between  1972  and  1977.  Typically,  we  would  spend  part  of  our 
time  traveling  and  part  settled  down,  either  in  Ascona  near  Mme.  Valangin 
or  somewhere  in  France  near  our  friends  Paul  and  Dominitjue  Grandjouan. 
Take  our  trip  in  1973,  for  instance.  We  spent  time  first  in  Tegna,  up  the 
Valle  Maggia  from  Ascona,  before  driving  to  Beg-Meil,  out  on  the  far  tip  of 
Brittany,  roundabout  by  way  of  Turin,  Tournus,  Beaune,  Autun,  Amboise, 
and  Poitiers.  We  planned  that  trip  to  see  Leonardo's  drawing  of  himself  as  an 
old  man;  to  visit  his  tomb  on  the  Loire;  to  see  the  sculpture  of  Gislebertus 
once  again;  and  to  visit  certain  Romanesque  churches.  A  trip  crammed  with 
so  much  to  see  stimulates  me  enormously.  Along  the  way  I  also  forage  for 
paper.  That's  an  experience  in  itself  and  I'm  hardly  happier  than  when  I'm 
roaming  strange  new  streets  with  my  vinyl  collection  case  and  my  surplus 
U.S.  Army  knife  to  help  me  pry  paper  from  walls,  boards,  kiosks,  posts, 
windows;  from  stone,  mortar,  wood,  steel,  glass.  The  life  about  excites  me, 
everything  is  visually  new  and  fresh.  Collection  is  itself  selection.  I  do  not 
take  all  I  see,  only  a  small  fraction.  When  I  find  paper  I  like,  whether  a  large 
piece  or  small,  I  must  get  it  off  whatever  it  is  fastened  to  and  that  is  often  not 
easy  since  much  of  it  is  either  glued  or  stapled  down.  Here,  I  must  make 
another  choice:  what  to  try  to  get  off  and  how;  whether  to  pull  or  rip  or  slash 
or  pry,  by  hand  or  with  knife.  How  I  carry  this  out  determines,  at  least  ini- 
tially, the  shape  of  the  pieces,  another  reason  for  considering  collection  al- 
ready compositional.  I  count  myself  lucky  when  I  succeed  in  getting  what  I 
want  entirely  off  in  the  way  I  want  it,  and  all  too  often  much  comes  away  in 
fragments  that  do  not  assemble  together  again  in  easy  jigsaw  fashion.  Later,  I 
may  shape  those  fragments  into  a  usable  piece  and,  therefore,  create  those 
new  pieces  even  as  I  join  them  to  create  a  collage. 

I  hunt  out  unduplicable  papers,  experienced  papers,  papers  that  have 
been  in  sun,  in  rain,  in  dust,  in  snows,  covered  with  the  dirt  of  the  city.  Yet  as  I 
look  at  them,  their  flaky  surfaces,  their  weathered  colors,  I  realize  their  ex- 
cjuisite  potential,  and  gather  them  in.  Back  at  the  hotel  I'll  sometimes  pull  out 
a  very  special  find  and  show  it  to  Barbara,  gloating  that  it'll  surely  get  into  a 
collage.  When  I  do  that  I  know  I  have  a  piece  that  w  ill  immediately  be  laid  out 
for  possible  use  when  I  unpack  my  hoard. 


Beg-Meil  Blue,  1973,  cat.  no.  13. 


That  happens  soon  after  we  get  to  our  destination,  which  on  this  trip  was  a 
lovely  eighteenth-century  Breton  farmhouse,  sitting  in  its  own  park  and 
hardly  a  five-minute  walk  through  fields  and  pastures  to  one  of  those  long, 
sandy  French  beaches  that  one  might  see,  say,  in  a  Boudin  painting.  By  un- 
pack I  mean  that  I  dump  all  the  material  out  and  then  go  at  the  resulting  heap 
one  piece  at  a  time,  studying  it,  snipping,  cutting,  tearing,  twisting,  scraping, 
folding,  wrinkling,  patching,  cleaning,  trimming,  paring,  feathering  edges, 
and  more,  much  more,  not  certainly  doing  all  of  that  to  any  or  every  piece 
and  some  pieces  get  by  w  ith  hardly  a  poke,  but  every  piece  is  carefully  looked 
at  and  partially  worked  over:  some  being  discarded  altogether;  others,  laid 
aside  for  further  study  and  manipulation;  and  some,  taken  for  immediate 
use.  As  these  pieces  come  up,  they  get  cjuickly  laid  out  on  white  mat  board, 
and  I  am  into  the  second  phase  of  composition,  now  more  concretely 
specific.  For  as  soon  as  some  pieces  are  there  before  me — the  number  is 
immaterial — I  get  so  excited  by  their  phenomenal  properties,  their  sheer 
appearance,  that  I  must  leave  off  the  piece-by-piece  scrutiny  of  my  treasured 
heap  and  move  these  bits  about  vis-a-vis  one  another  until  I  have  a  collage  or 
several  or  have  gotten  damn  close  to  it.  As  I  work  I  hunt  in  my  heap  for  other 
pieces,  but  not  until  that  initial  burst  runs  its  course  do  I  resume  the  system- 
atic selection  of  pieces. 

I  move  pieces  about  on  the  mat  boards  with  tweezers.  After  Fve  done  a  bit 
of  arranging  I  clamp  a  piece  of  plexiglass  over  it  all  to  keep  everything  in  its 
tentative  place.  This  enables  me  to  hold  the  thing  up,  to  turn  it  now  one  way, 
now  another,  and  to  test  pieces  cjuickly  up  against  the  glass.  And  that's  the 
way  it  goes  as  I  continue  selecting  anew,  rejecting,  altering,  trying  first  this, 
then  that,  turning,  always  turning,  arranging  and  rearranging,  ordering  and 
destroying,  integrating  fragments  and  disparate  pieces  into  larger  unities, 
one  configuration  replacing  the  other,  one  piece  now  next  to  the  other,  later 
opposite,  and  so  on. 

I  go  until  I  have  what  I  want — my  kind  of  a  collage.  Its  emergence  is  always 
marvelous  for  me.  I  cannot  predict  its  particular  coherence  and  beauty  from 
its  inception — at  the  end  it  is  often  radically  different  from  its  beginnings — 
but  the  process  is  not  trial  and  error  either.  I  begin  the  work  with  what  is 
phenomenally  real  before  me.  I  know  what  I  want  to  happen  though  I  have 
no  specific  design  or  image  in  mind,  nor  could  I  put  in  words  what  it  is  I 
know.  The  process  is  a  concretization  of  it  and  is  its  own  articulation. 


Bruxelles  {La  Bruyere  VII),  1976,  cat.  no.  24 


That  happens  soon  after  we  get  to  our  destination,  which  on  this  trip  was  a 
lovely  eighteenth-century  Breton  farmhouse,  sitting  in  its  own  park  and 
hardly  a  five-minute  walk  through  fields  and  pastures  to  one  of  those  long, 
sandy  French  beaches  that  one  might  see,  say,  in  a  Boudin  painting.  By  un- 
pack I  mean  that  I  dump  all  the  material  out  and  then  go  at  the  resulting  heap 
one  piece  at  a  time,  studying  it,  snipping,  cutting,  tearing,  twisting,  scraping, 
folding,  wrinkling,  patching,  cleaning,  trimming,  paring,  feathering  edges, 
and  more,  much  more,  not  certainly  doing  all  of  that  to  any  or  every  piece 
and  some  pieces  get  by  with  hardly  a  poke,  but  every  piece  is  carefully  looked 
at  and  partially  worked  over:  some  being  discarded  altogether;  others,  laid 
aside  for  further  study  and  manipulation;  and  some,  taken  for  immediate 
use.  As  these  pieces  come  up,  they  get  quickly  laid  out  on  white  mat  board, 
and  I  am  into  the  second  phase  of  composition,  now  more  concretely 
specific.  For  as  soon  as  some  pieces  are  there  before  me — the  number  is 
immaterial — I  get  so  excited  by  their  phenomenal  properties,  their  sheer 
appearance,  that  I  must  leave  off  the  piece-by-piece  scrutiny  of  my  treasured 
heap  and  move  these  bits  about  vis-a-vis  one  another  until  I  have  a  collage  or 
several  or  have  gotten  damn  close  to  it.  As  I  work  I  hunt  in  my  heap  for  other 
pieces,  but  not  until  that  initial  burst  runs  its  course  do  I  resume  the  system- 
atic selection  of  pieces. 

I  move  pieces  about  on  the  mat  boards  with  tweezers.  After  I've  done  a  bit 
of  arranging  I  clamp  a  piece  of  plexiglass  over  it  all  to  keep  everything  in  its 
tentative  place.  This  enables  me  to  hold  the  thing  up,  to  turn  it  now  one  way, 
now  another,  and  to  test  pieces  quickly  up  against  the  glass.  And  that's  the 
way  it  goes  as  I  continue  selecting  anew,  rejecting,  altering,  trying  first  this, 
then  that,  turning,  always  turning,  arranging  and  rearranging,  ordering  and 
destroying,  integrating  fragments  and  disparate  pieces  into  larger  unities, 
one  configuration  replacing  the  other,  one  piece  now  next  to  the  other,  later 
opposite,  and  so  on. 

I  go  until  I  have  what  I  want — my  kind  of  a  collage.  Its  emergence  is  always 
marvelous  for  me.  I  cannot  predict  its  particular  coherence  and  beauty  from 
its  inception — at  the  end  it  is  often  radically  different  from  its  beginnings — 
but  the  process  is  not  trial  and  error  either.  I  begin  the  work  with  what  is 
phenomenally  real  before  me.  I  know  what  I  want  to  happen  though  I  have 
no  specific  design  or  image  in  mind,  nor  could  I  put  in  words  what  it  is  I 
know.  The  process  is  a  concretization  of  it  and  is  its  own  articulation. 


Bruxelles  (La  Bruyete  I'll),  1976,  cat.  no.  24. 


Ecco!,  1973,  cat.  no.  14  (above). 
Gather  Your  Days,  1973,  cat.  no.  16  (below). 


I- 


Ticinese  Rusl,  1972,  cat.  no.  12. 


By  my  very  manner  of  working,  several  collages  are  going  at  once.  Some- 
times two  get  merged  or  one  gets  sacrificed  to  another.  On  some  collages  I 
lavish  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  their  making  may  run  over  months. 
Others  proceed  to  completion  more  rapidly.  I  work  sometimes  in  a  white 
heat,  sometimes  coolly  but  never  dispassionately,  and  never  desultorily.  For 
when  I  sulk  or  brood,  I  do  not  work  at  all — I  just  sulk  or  brood.  As  I've  said, 
when  I  work  I  play  and  this  kind  of  play  goes  only  with  a  sense  of  high  spirits, 
with  a  gathering  of  one's  entire  being,  indeed  to  such  a  pitch  of  intensity, 
here  and  now,  that  the  moment  and  its  deed  are  sufficient  unto  themselves. 

The  physical  conditions  for  working  in  Europe  are  rarely  ideal,  but 
neither  were  they  here  at  home  till  recently.  At  Beg-Meil,  my  studio  was  a 
small  dark  room  off  the  kitchen,  lit  by  a  25-watt  bulb,  and  though  I'd  work 
during  the  day,  I'd  do  so  late  into  the  night  as  well,  for  when  the  work  is 
moving  along  I  break  it  off  only  w  ith  great  reluctance.  At  other  times,  else- 
where, I've  had  to  convert  chairs  into  tables,  and  I've  also  made  collages  only 
with  a  clipboard  on  my  knees  for  support.  But  I've  also  had  excellent  physical 
conditions  as,  for  example,  in  1976  when  I  made  the  La  Bruyere  series  in 
Artois  at  the  family  estate  of  Dominique  Grandjouan.  There,  I  had  the  use  of 
a  large  game  room  where  I  spread  my  papers  out  on  a  ping-pong  table  and 
worked  there  in  one  of  those  white  heats. 

In  Europe,  free  from  professional  duties  and  much  else,  I  live  at  ease  in 
the  present.  I  work  on  and  off  during  the  day.  At  meals  there's  lively  com- 
panionship, wonderful  food,  good  cheese,  good  wine  and  much  of  it,  and 
laughter.  In  the  sensuous  present,  I  myself  soar. 


J.F.  I.K. 


And  is  your  way  of  working  any 
different  at  horned 


Not  at  all  that  different.  The  stimulus  of  a  trip  is  absent,  the  ambience  by  no 
means  the  same.  I  can't  easily  chuck  everything  and  exult  in  the  present.  But 
I  manage  to  work  in  much  the  same  way.  I  start  by  going  through  my  store  of 
paper.  And  though  the  paper  has  already  been  picked  over,  that  doesn't 
really  matter.  There  are  many  goodies  left,  and  a  few  pieces  are  enough  to 
start  me  off.  Only  recently  I  dug  out  some  pieces  collected  several  years  ago 
in  Nantes,  paper  that  had  evaded  all  my  efforts  previously  to  use  it,  and 
suddenly  I  saw  how  to  make  it  work.  That's  also  happened  the  other  way.  I 
brought  material  with  me  to  Europe  in  1 976,  using  some  of  it  in  several  of  the 


Irwin  Kremen  in  his  studio,  1978. 
Photograph  by  John  Menapace. 


Blue  10,  1974,  cat.  no.  19. 


26  La  Bruyere  collages.  My  major  problem  at  home  has  been  space.  I  had  ac- 

quired too  much  material  and  equipment  for  my  small  basement  studio. 
Long  ago,  I  abandoned  painting  for  lack  of  room.  But  last  winter  I  had  our 
carport  turned  into  a  studio  and  now  have  plenty  of  room,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 


J.F,  I.K. 

Tell  me  something  about  the  tools  and        I'm  continually  learning  and  finding  ways  to  refine  both  my  techniques  and 
techniques  you  ve  developed.        my  tools.  Past  the  tweezer  and  plexiglass  phase  of  composition,  I  use  an  array 

of  instruments  and  devices,  adapted  from  other  purposes,  to  fix  the  collage 
in  permanent  form.  I  adapted  a  new  one  only  this  month  and  can  give  it  by 
way  of  example.  Getting  a  speck  of  adhesive  under  a  flaky  bit  of  paper  can  be 
most  exasperating  unless  one  has  an  applicator  thin  enough  to  keep  the 
adhesive  from  spreading  where  it's  not  wanted.  I've  used  many  different 
things  for  that  purpose  in  the  past,  pins,  pared-down  toothpicks,  dental  pro- 
bes, fine  spatulas,  but  none  has  finally  been  thin  enough  for  me.  Recently, 
while  in  the  laboratory  of  a  colleague,  I  noticed  some  microelectrodes  that 
are  used  for  delicate  neurosurgical  procedures,  and  I  saw  that  they  would 
provide  my  solution.  The  microelectrode  is  itself  a  simple  device,  a  bit  of 


Quimper  Pink,  1 973, 
cat.  no.  17  (left). 

Ty  Form  I,  1973, 
cat.  no.  1 8  (right). 


La  Bruyere  I,  1976,  cat.  no.  30. 
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Eo  Ipso,  1975,  cat.  no.  2 1. 


tungsten  wire  etched  thin  under  microscopic  magnification  by  passing  an 
electric  current  through  a  sodium-nitrate  bath.  One  can  vary  the  thinness,  so 
I  now  have  an  assortment  and,  using  the  microelectrode  in  conjunction  with 
yiJH  i       ^  binocular  magnifier  worn  on  the  head,  I  can  set  a  minute  fleck  of  paper 

wherever  I  wish  on  the  surface  of  a  collage. 


J.F. 

Some  of  your  titles  refer  to  places. 
That  doesn't  mean  the  collage  is  to  be 
taken  as  landscape,  does  it? 


Certainly  not.  In  giving  a  title  to  a  collage,  I  intend  in  no  way  to  indicate  what 
it  is  or  what  feelings  it  ought  to  evoke  or  what  it  means.  A  collage  is  its  own 
content,  always.  A  title  may  name  it  and  so  make  identification  easy,  but  does 
not  thereby  specify  its  content.  This  is  so  even  where  the  title  is  taken  from  a 
detail  of  the  collage  itself;  the  detail  doesn't  become,  therefore,  primary.  I 
have  given  very  careful  thought  to  the  naming  of  these  collages  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  them  by  interjecting  the  extraneous.  The  titles  bear  meanings 
/or  me,  but  those  meanings  are  perpendicular  to  the  collages  themselves. 


J.F. 

For  some  artists  collage  assumes  a  neyj 
special  place  in  their  work.  What  is  it 
that  attracts  you  particularly  to  collage? 


I.K. 

I  do  not  think  of  myself  simply  as  a  coUagist,  but  as  a  painter  who  paints  with 
paper.  What  attracts  me  about  the  material  I  collect  is  not  the  paper  per  se, 
though  I  certainly  have  a  great  feel  for  paper,  all  manner  of  it;  but,  first  and 
foremost,  the  patch  of  color  textured  and  made  painterly  by  the  weather  and 
impastoed  by  the  layeringson  the  billboard.  When  I  am  working,  I  do  so  with 
a  painter's  eye  and  compose  as  if  I  were  making  a  painting.  Painting  is  ever 
on  my  mind. 

A  friend  said  to  me  in  Ascona  in  1 966  that  she  so  loved  color  she  could  eat 
it.  When  I  was  younger,  on  hearing  music  that  moved  me  powerfully,  I 
would  feel  that  I  wanted  nothing  better  than  to  become  those  sounds.  Today, 
I  can  get  so  rapt  by  the  sight  of  a  color  that  I  feel  it  would  be  sheerest  joy  to 
become  that  color.  Right  now,  Durham  is  in  the  full  riot  of  its  incomparably 
colorful  spring  and  I  ache  to  possess  in  thequickof  my  being  what  I  imagine 
the  innerness  of  color  to  be  like.  Put  another  way,  what  I  wish  is  to  be  able  to 
experience  the  particular  color  as  a  perceptual ganzfeld,  not  momentarily  but 
for  some  ample  stretch  of  time  and  with  all  mediating  thought  or  words 
eliminated — the  total  field  of  consciousness  a  color!  Such,  I'd  say,  is  a  wish  a 
painter  might  have. 


J.F.  I.K. 

Then  one  could  ask,  why  collage       Many  practical  reasons  pushed  me  early  to  work  more  in  collage  than  in 

rather  than  painting?       painting.  But  finally  certain  characteristics  of  collage  and  of  its  making  took  a 
decisive  hold  on  me.  Collage  allowed  me  to  go  my  own  way  entirely.  The 
freedom  was  positively  a  spur.  I  had  to  develop  my  own  means  even  as  I 
searched  out  my  own  ends  via  my  own  rules  and  criteria.  What  an  opportu- 
nity, the  more  so  as  my  way  of  working  intellectually — I  twist  and  turn  ideas 
analytically  from  multiple  perspectives  in  search  of  a  conceptual  meta- 
view — was  in  many  ways  not  unlike  how  I  had  to  w  ork  on  collage. 

Today  the  found  object  can  enter  art  in  sculpture,  in  collage,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  painting.  It  can  be  left  essentially  unchanged  in  a  work,  or  be 
juxtaposed  to  other  found  objects  of  like  or  of  different  kind,  additively  or 
randomly.  This  kind  of  object  can  be  transformed  almost  completely,  losing 
its  separateness  in  the  new  created  entity.  The  latter  is  my  preferred  mode. 
To  start  from  great  diversity — the  unduplicable  color  and  surface  qualities 
of  my  papers,  the  protean  potential  of  nonrepresentational  form,  the 
combinatorial  spatial  possibilities  from  two  and  three  dimensions — and  ar- 
rive at  such  unity,  that's  ivhat  drives  me.  Not  that  I  do  not  accept  chance  occur- 
rence. I  obviously  do,  given  the  kind  of  paper  I  collect,  and  I  do  so  in  other 
ways  too.  But,  in  the  end,  I  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  the  chance  effects, 
and  I  transform  them  into  the  integration  I  seek.  The  entirety  is  central  for 
me,  and  I  am  not  satisfied  until  I  have  it.  The  process  of  wresting  that  from 
the  chaos  of  the  parts  is,  if  anything,  an  intensification  of  being  and  as  such 
grips  me  deeply. 


Thotigh  the  sensuous  present  is  a  potent  impetus  for  me,  I  don't  want  to 
suggest  that  my  work  simply  reflects  a  particular  moment.  While  I  speak  of 
work  as  play,  that  play  takes  place  against  a  darker  ground.  Life  is  winged, 
flesh  fragile,  the  world  often  cruel.  A  collage  comes  out  of  my  living,  my  life. 
It  is  not  a  translation,  direct  or  otherwise,  but  a  distillate  of  that  living.  The 
collage,  the  distillate,  swings  free  of  me,  derives  its  significance  from  itself 
alone,  is  independent,  new.  Yet  its  making  makes  me.  I  experience  its  crea- 
tion and  that  is  my  living  also.  Through  it  I  become  and,  in  this  way,  spiral 
outward  upon  myself  like  a  chambered  nautilus. 


La  Bruyere  VI  (for  Merce  Cunningham),  1976,  cat.  no.  34. 
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Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  collages  were  lent  by  the  artist.  Entries  are  arranged 
chronologically  and  are  listed  alphabetically  by  title  within  each  year. 

Dimensions  are  in  inches,  followed  in  parentheses  by  centimeters.  Height  precedes 
width. 

All  works  are  signed  and  dated,  verso. 

Catalogue  numbers  i  through  12,  14,  16,  17  will  be  shown  only  at  the  National 
Collection  of  Fine  Arts. 


1 . 

Bi'ginegan 
1 966 

paper  and  papeiboard 
2%  X  3  (6.6  X  7.6) 

2. 

Spanish  Earths 
1967 

sandpapers  and  acrylic 
2%  X  2%  (6.7  X  7.3) 

3- 

Constructidti 
.968 

plexiglass,  wire  mesh,  paper,  and  paperboard 
7  x  9!/2  ( 1  7-7  X  24.2) 

4- 

Settignana  III 
1 969 

paper,  foil,  film,  and  canvas 
6546  X  35/8  (15.8  X  9.3) 

5- 

Settignano  I 
1 969-70 

paper  and  enamel 

5  X  1  oVi  (12.7  X  26.7) 

6. 

Settignami  IV 
1 969-70 

paper,  canvas,  and  gold  leaf 
3/16  X  3'/4  (7.7  X  8.2) 

7- 

Form  hoard 
'97' 

paper,  sandpaper,  asbestos,  circuit  board, 
acrylic,  tempera,  and  photographic  paper 
7  X  4%  (17.8  X  11.1) 


8. 

Yi's  X  Yes 
'97' 

paper  and  Photostat 
3^16  X  3I/H  (9.1  X  8) 

9- 

Hop  Bottom  I 
197^ 

paper  and  photographic  paper 

4'M6   X    2'/8  (12.3    X  5.4) 

Lent  by  Claire  Kremen,  Palo  Alto,  California 
1  o. 

Hop  Bottom  II 

1972 

paper 

2'yi6  X  2y8  (7.2  X  6) 

Lent  by  Claire  Kremen,  Palo  Alto,  California 
1  1 . 

Tegna  III 
1972 

paper  and  sandpaper 
5^16  X  3'yi6(i3.5  X  9.4) 

12. 

Ticiru'sr  Rust 
1972 

rusted  metal,  paper,  and  acrylic 
Fffte  X  2%  (13.2  X  6) 

Lent  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Herman,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida 
13- 

Beg-Mcil  Blue 

1973 
pape  r 

6"/fi  X  3'/.  {16.7  X  8.3) 
Illustrated  in  color  on  page  21 


14- 

Ecco! 

1973 
paper 

35/8  X  4?46  (9.3  X  1  1) 
Lent  by  Adam  Kremen, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

15- 

Five  plus  A 

'973 
paper 

3%  X  4^6(9.2  X  10.3) 

Lent  by  Claire  Kremen,  Palo  Alto,  California 
Illustrated  in  color  on  page  13 

16. 

Gather  Your  Days 

'  973 
paper 

6/16  X  51/4  (15.3  X  13.4) 
17- 

Qjiumper  Pink 

1973 
paper 

5%  X  2%  (15  X  7.4) 

Lent  by  Claire  Kremen,  Palo  Alto,  California 
18. 

Ty  Form  I 

1973 
paper 

7%  X  3->l6  (19.7  X  8.4) 
Lent  by  Barbara  H.  Kremen, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

19- 

Blue  10 

1974 

paper 

4'yi6   X   4'/8(l2.2    X  10.4) 


20. 

Pre-Taureau  I 

1974 
paper 

6  X  2V2  (15.2  X  6.4) 

Lent  by  Barbara  H.  Kremen, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

21. 

Eo  Ipso 

'975 
paper 

7  X  65/8(17.8  X  16.8) 
22. 

Triad 

1975 
paper 

QVs  X  4'/8  (16.8  X  10.5) 
Lent  by  Barbara  H.  Kremen, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

23- 

Big  Yellow 

1976 

paper 

12x9  (30.5  X  22.9) 
Frontispiece 

24. 

B  ruxelles  ( La  B  ruyere  VII) 

1976 

paper 

i3'/»  ^         (12.7  X  9.3) 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

IlliLstrated  in  color  on  page  23 


3G 


25- 

"Empty  Words" 

1976 

paper 

8%  X  5^6(21.9  X  13.2) 
26. 

Entailed 
1976 

paper  and  paint 
5%  X  8 1/2  (14.6  X  21 .6) 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts, 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr. 
27. 

Hey,  Jackson,  These  Drippy  Poles  for  You 

1976 

paper 

5M6  X  11 1/4  (12.8  X  28.6) 
Illustrated  in  color  on  page  10 

28. 

Imagine  Inventing  Yelloiv  (for  M.  C.  Richards) 
1976 

paper  and  luminescent  paint 
5/46  X  5M6(i4.2  X  12.9) 

Imagine  inventing  yellow  or  moving 
For  the  first  time  in  a  cherry  curve. 

from  Poetns  by  Mary  Caroline  Richards 
(Black  Mountain,  N.C.;  Black  Mountain 
College  Print  Shop,  1947). 


C/Drv- 

- o 
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29- 

Inscape  Out 

1976 

paper 

6%  X  5'yi6  {17  X  14.7) 
30- 

La  B  ruyere  I 
1976 

paper  and  luminescent  paint 
S'^ie  X         (15.1  X  10.3) 
Lent  by  Adam  Kremen, 
Cambridge,  Massaciiusetts 
Illustrated  in  color  on  page  28 

31- 

La  Bruyere  HI 

1976 

paper 

5546  X  4(13.5  X  10.1) 

Lent  by  Claire  Kremen,  Palo  Alto,  California 
32. 

La  Bruyere  IV  (for  John  Cage) 

1976 

paper 

7'/4  X  4%  (18.4  X  12.1) 


31 


32 


38 


33 


33- 

La  Bruyere  V  (for  David  Tudor) 
1976 

paper,  luminescent  paper,  fabric,  and  paint 
7'/46  X  6 '/s  (20.1  X  15.5) 

34- 

La  Bruyere  VI  (for  Merce  Cunningham) 

1976 

paper 

6%  X  5  (17.1  X  12.7) 

Illustrated  in  color  on  page  32 

35- 

LeP 

1976 

paper  and  luminescent  paint 

7  X  4!/8  (1 7.7  X  10.5) 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr., 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

Illustrated  in  color  on  page  8 


39 


38 


36. 
Oc 
1976 
paper 

8  X  4"/i6  (20.3  X  1 1 .9) 
37- 

Untitled 

1976 

paper 

65/8    X   5I/8  (16.8    X  13) 

Vis-a-Vis 

1976 

paper 

8/^6    X  (2  1  .4    X    1  2.3) 

39- 

Washington  Run 
1976 

paper,  paint,  and  fabric 
7  X  45/8  (17.8  X  1  1.8) 


As  Is 
1977-78 

paper  and  paint 

5  X  4/46  (12.7  X  lo.g) 

Lent  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr 

Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 

41. 

Dalle  Mum  di  Roma  I 

1977 
paper 

8  X  5/^6  (20.3  X  14.2) 
42. 

Dalle  Mura  di  Roma  II 

1977 
paper 

5'/i6  X  3^16(14.5  X  g.4) 
Lent  by  Barbara  H.  Kremen, 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

43- 

Dalle  Mura  di  Roma  III 

1977 
paper 

3'/2  X  6V4  {8.9  X  1 5.9) 


40 


Dalle  Mura  di  Roma  /,  1977,  cat.  no.  41. 


Dalle  Mura  di  Roma  II,  1977,  cat.  no.  42. 


43 


Dalle  Mum  di  Roma  III,  1977,  cat.  no.  43. 


44. 

Dalle  Mura  di  Roma  IV 

1977 
paper 

6'/4  X  5^16(15.9  X  13.2) 
45- 

Fuori  le  Mura 

1977 
paper 

3  X  {7.6  X  1 2.2) 

46. 

Largely  Untitled 

1977 
paper 

5  X  1  iMe  (12.7  X  28.8) 
47- 

Lungarno 
1977 

paper  and  paint 

7/4  X  6 'A  (19.1  X  15.9) 

48. 

Not  Then — Now 

1977 
paper 

5'/2  X  45/8  (13.9  X  H.7) 

49- 
Pinx 

1977 

paper  and  paint 

4'/^6  X  1378(10.6  X  32.3) 

50. 

Retinal  Splash 

'977 
paper 

5'/4  X  ii''Xi6(i3.4  X  30.3) 


/ 


52 


To  Seleucus,  1977,  cat.  no.  51. 
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